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{Second Notice-] 

Hato! At page 182 we find Dr. Doddridge, the grave divine, the 

“ Family Expositor,” reading the Wife of Bath’s Prologue ‘‘ to 

Nancy, this afternoon,” and taking his share “in the laugh it 

raised.” 

“T slept last night as comfortable as I ever did in my life, and my 
cold is so well to-day, that, whereas I could scarcely speak five 
words together eight-and-forty hours ago, I have been able, 
without any difficulty, to read the Wife of Bath’s Tale (Prologue, he 
means) to Nancy this afternoon, and to take my share in the laugh 
itraised. My fair auditor was particularly edified with those lines: 

There swims no goose so grey, but soon or late 
It finds some honest gander for its mate. 

But of that by the way.” Nancy (a Miss Ann Moore) good-hu- 
mouredly disclaims the application of this couplet in a postscript. 
We hope she was the lady who boxed his ears at page 253. ‘The 
Doctor was certainly very provoking sometimes, betwixt the severity 
of his doctrines and the gaiety of hisconversation. He was bound, we 
think, either to have preached other doctrines, or not have been so 
lively. The above anecdate is a curious instance of the freedom of our 
pious ancestors, with regard to the booksthey would read in company. 
Do we think their descendants more virtuous in not reading them? 
Not a jot. We think them apparently more consistent with their 
doctrines, but more hypocritical in practice; though we see a pre- 
ferment in the prudery, which it certainly does not look for. The 
truth is, their doctrines are not so fixed as they used to be; and 
they do not knows whither such freedom might lead those, who are 
as little certain as they are. 

In a letter from Warburton to Doddridge, we have the opinion 
of that celebrated robustious divine on the amount of happiness in 
human life. It is expressed with his usual force. “Though I be 
extremely cautious,” he says, “‘ what sect I follow in religion, yet 
any in philosophy will serve my turn, and honest Sancho Panza’s as 
well as any; who on his return from an important commission, 
when asked by his master whether they should mark the day with 
a black or a white stone, replied, ‘ Faith, Sir, if you will be ruled by 
me—with neither, but with good drown ochre. What this philo- 
sopher thought of his commission, I think of human life in general ; 
good brown ochre is the complexion of it.” 

Warburton had been living at lis friend Allen’s, and living too 
well. His blood was getting too buttery and episcopal. We recol- 
lect mentioning to the late Mr Hazlitt, that a celebrated living writer 
had declared his belief in the predominance of evil in the world, 
calling it an ‘awful fact.—* He had just lost his money,” said 
that shrewd observer. The French have a phrase of seeing things 
“in rose-colour.” We have no such phrases in this country : we eat 
and drink too much, and get too mucli money, and think that evil 
predominates. ‘There is enough evil surely to mend, particularly in 
our system ; but, for our part (and we have had care enough too), 
we no more believe that evil predominates, compared with good, 
than we believe the sensations of ordinary health to be disagreeable 
istead of pleasant. Mankind, generally speaking, enjoy a great 
deal of good, and all their best impulses press them forward to the 
attainment of more and better. The cheerful French have found 
out these secrets, and we cannot do better than follow them in 
promoting the discovery. Hear, as one step towards it, Warbur- 
ton’s opiniun of Young’s Night Thoughts. The book, to be sure, 





curiously enough, is not so popular with us as in France; but the 
French can afford to like melancholy books. A luxurious contrast 
is furnished to their vivacity. In England, a melancholy thought 
gets hold of us, and worries us like a dog hanging at a bull’s nose. 
** T hope,” says Warburton, ‘‘the MS. poem you mention in your 
last, will be more in the Christian spirit than Dr Young’s ‘ Night 
Complaint,’—a dismal rhapsody, and the more dismal for being full 
of poetical images, all frightful, without design or method; so that 
I have thought, as Mr Pope’s motto to his Essay on Man was,— 
Know yourself, 80 the motto to this should be,—Go hang yourself‘; 
for what has any man to do else under that perturbation of mind 
the author seems to be in! Yet one does not know what to think 
of him. He appears rather to be under a poetical than a religious 
dilemma, by the straining and! heaving of his thoughts” (p. 198). 
The secret was, that Young was a parasite and a preferment-hunter, 
who failed in his views, and only had too much! He was melancholy 
for want of a mitre. 

We now come to the story of the Box on the Ear. ‘ While the 
Doctor,” says his editor, “‘ was ever ready to yield the chastening 
charms of female society their proper influence, he was far from 
abrogating the just prerogative of masculine sway—an amusing 
instance of which occurred in a mixed company, when the superior 
authority of the “ lords of the creation” was duly vindicated, as the 
following anecdote will avouch. 


‘ Dr Doddridge and a lady of his acquaintance were once dis- 
puting before a large company concerning the authority of the 
Husband over his Wife, when the Doctor overcame in the argu- 
ment; and the lady, unable to restrain herself on being vanquished 
in so tender a point, arose from her chair, and going up to the 
Doctor, half in jest half in earnest, gave him a stroke with her 
fan. The Doctor, on receiving this rough treatment, looked a 
little grave, and after a silence of a few minutes, spoke the follow- 
ing lines, to the visible confusion of his blushing antagonist : 

‘* Fidelio once most unhappily said, 
However such nonsense came into his head, 
That the Sex he had loved and studied so long 
Had their fancies and passions a little too strong. 
Sabrina grew warm at a charge so unjust, 
To plead for the Fair she was ever the first, 
And their Wisdom at once in her anger appears, 
When to answer his Reasons she boxes his ears.” 

We have said that the Doctor wasa provoking man! There was 
more in his provocations than appears on the face of them, and the 
present case was probably no exception. It is necessary to know 
who the lady was, before we can pronounce her conduct so un- 
feminine as it appears to have been. Was she married, or un- 
married? Was she married at all, or otherwise? Was she rich or 
poor, healthy or sick, happy or unhappy? Considerations connected 
with any of these circumstances might have mingled with the ar- 
gument, and warmed her blushes with more glows than one. We 
will not condemn her till we know, even though the flap of her fan 
was something equivocal ; nor can we allow the justice of the doc- 
tor’s triumph, till we see what right he had to be so very argu- 
mentative and superior. It was too bad, in a man so amiable and 
so well off, to have the best of an argument, as well as a charming 
wife, and heaps of admiring friends, fair and brown. He should 
not have overthrown the ladies in a dispute, and set himself to 
making verses, while they were getting-up. 

The heretical doubt respecting the lady of sixty, in the following 
letter, would have perplexed poor Miss Scott. “I had on Satur- 
day,” the Doctor writes to his wife, ‘‘ the pleasure of seeing 
Shakspeare’s tomb and epitaph, as also the monument of a cele- 
brated person who died at sixty, and a maid, if her tombstone fids 
not. She came from Nonsuch (the Italics of this word are the doc- 
tor’s own) in Surrey, and is buried at the feet of the Lady Carew, 
whose waiting woman she was, and who, that she (Lady C.) might 
continue a maid no longer, is said to have jumped out of a window 
three stories high.” (p. 260.) In the chancel of Stratford church 
the doctor meets with “ a charming lady,” with whom he “ would 
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have been glad of further conversation,” and who was “ indeed a 
woman of surprising sense,’’ though not: equal to Mrs Doddridge. 
He is always meeting with ladies so charming, and welcomes so 
delicious, and lives in such a world of love, festivity, religion, and 
loco-motion, that he reminds us of the famous John Buncle. We 
should have thought John’s character drawn from him, if he had 
married five wives, and been a Unitarian. ! 

At Ipswich (p. 345) the Doctor has an account of a fire by which 
an old woman had been burnt up, without its being visible. This 
was a case of spontaneous combustion, a phenomenon which has 
lately been much noticed. We extract the Doctor’s record of what 
he saw, anda note of the Editor’s containing other cases, in the 
course of which we notice for the first time a singular fact*; to wit, 


that human combustion has hitherto been confined to the female 
sex. 


“* The Tuesday morning before I left Ipswich, not being able to 
return to see the extraordinary woman who speaks distinctly and 
intelligibly without a tongue,—by whose door I had unluckily 
passed in my journey without knowing it.—I went to view the spot 
on which the old woman had been burnt up with an invisible fire, 
and saw the unsinged boards of the floor on which her body lay in 
a glowing coal, and heard the fact attested by the testimony of two 
persons who lived under the same roof with her, and saw her in 
that dreadful condition. Mr Gibbons (the poet, just married to 
an elderly lady) had received the same story the day before, from 
the testimony of the wretched woman’s daughter, who was an eye- 
witness of the event.’’* 


* It appears that the name of the poor woman in question was 
Grace Pet ; and, as the fact is of so extraordinary a character, the 
curiosity of the reader may perhaps be gratified by the relation of 
some paraliel instances. 

«A woman at Paris, who used to drink brandy in excess, was one 
night reduced to ashes by a fire from within, all but her head and 
the ends of her fingers.”— Novum Lumen Phosphor. Accens. Amst. 
1717. ‘ Signora Corre Zangari, an aged lady of unblemished life, 
near Casena, in Romagna, underwent the same fate, March 1731. 
She‘had retired in the evening into her chamber somewhat indis- 
posed, and in the morning was found in the middle of the room, 
reduced to ashes, all except her face, skull, three fingers, and the 
legs, which remained entire with the shoes and stockings on. The 
ashes were light, and vanished on pressing them between the fingers, 


leaving a gross smelling moisture behind, with which the floor was | 


also smeared; the walls and furniture of the room being covered 
with a moist cincritious soot, which had not only stained the linen 
in the chests, but had penetrated into the closet as well as into the 
room overhead, the walls of which were moistened with the same 
viscous humour.” —Mem. de Trev. An. 1731. p. 1293. 


It is worthy of observation that the faculty of spontaneous com- | 
bustion appears to be confined to the human body alone, no in- | 


stance being on record of any other animal having thus suffered. 
It is also a curious fact that this appalling visitation has only oc- 
curred to individuals of the female sex. In women, however, tlic 


greater degree of vascularity may render the animal fluids more | 
susceptible of those morbid changes which must take place before * 
a formation of phosphoretted hydrogen gas could occur to a sufli- | 


cient extent for it to pervade the cellular tissues of the body so as 
to cause its entire conflagration ; a circumstance which, as some of 
the authorities above alluded to very properly state, under common 
circumstances, could only be effected by the use of a considerable 
quantity of fuel. The agents they refer to, however, as producing 
the internal fire, viz. electricity and the presence of alcohol in the 
blood, would be inefficient ; although the latter, which to a certain 
extent is often the case with excessive drinkers, may probably be a 
predisposing cause, and would at least assist the action of the more 
active combustibles. 

It is to be remarked, that a phosphorescent, or highly electrical 
state of the human skin, during life, and without indeed any 
unpleasant results, has been sometimes observed. Fortunias Li- 
cetas relates the case of aman who by merely rubbing his body 
with his hand produced an appearance of flame; and Maffei says 
that Signora Cassandra Bari Rambalda, of Verona, on applying the 
slightest friction to her person, even with a linen cloth, emitted 
flashes of light. 





Quarterly Review. No. LXXXV. for October 1830. London. 
John Murray. 
ASSUMPTION UPON ASSUMPTION—HARDSHIPS OF THE 
FRENCH ARISTOCRACY. 

I~ order to prove that Louis XVIII gave, and did not accept, the 
charter, the Reviewer says that this prince “ ascended the throne 
of his ancestors, certainly not against the wish of his people, but 
as certainly not with theirconcurrence either asked or tendered.” 
(Then how does he know it was not against their wish?] ‘ Three 
hundred thousand foreign bayonets, and the determination of the 


allied monarchs not to treat with Napoleon or his family, ieft yo 
option to the country, even had it been consulted; but the cannon 
on Montmartre restraining the seditious, and the exertions of the 
royalist leaders arousing the loyal, Louis was replaced in the Tyile- 
ries without opposition.” 

And the statement of this impudent fact the Reviewer thinks 
good for his cause! He assumes that the proceeding was just, 
and that a few ordinary-minded men had a right to dictate to their 
betters, and to a whole nation ; and this assumption, as usual, is to 
stand him in stead of any reason for so monstrous a proposition! 
The hurling of the Bourbon, from their throne is his answer. 

Butnow see what a string of assumptions there is in his 
quarrel with the charter. Its ‘‘ most objectionable articles,” he 
tells us, ‘* were those which struck at the just influence, not of the 
nobility only, but of the aristocracy.” [Way susr?] “ Under 
one, the power of a father to dispose of his property was 'imited, 
not, as with us, by entails, but by being compelled to divide his 
property equally among all his children, with this exception, that 
he may give to anyone child a ‘portion double what each ofthe 
others has. Thus an estate of 4000/. a year, which is reckoned 
very large in France, would, if there are four children, he reduced 
to 2000/. in the second generation ; and if similar circumstances 
occurred in the next, to800/. perannum in the third. Marriage, of 
course, as females participate equally with males [think of that, En. 
glishwomen] may sometimes restore the fi/len fortunes of a great 
family, but not sufficiently to prevent the evil which this law 
inflicts. Peers, indeed, on creation, ought, by law, to entaila 
fortune on the éié/e; but this provision was often dispensed with ; 
and even were it uniformly enforced, the amount after all is but 
trifling,—on/y 25,000 francs a year (1000/.) for a duke [poor un- 
fortunate duke!] and but 10,000 francs (490/.) a year for a 
baron [melancholy baron! He can only eat a good deal too 
'much with it: —his gout will be but of a moderate sort!] 





| 
| 


| The evils consequent upon this system are many and EvIDENT. 
| Among the middling and lower classes the necessary result is, that 
ianded property must constantly be sold, in order to effect the divi- 
sion; and that whether sold or not, it is split into small portions, 
| enough, as yet, to give sustenance to the individuals who cultivate 


| them, but utterly incapable of allowing to the proprietors, either 
| sufficient means of tilling to advantage [see what Arthur Young says 
| to the contrary], or any prospect of accumulating capital. Henee, 

in great measure at least, the very ‘ndiiferent state of agriculture in 

many parts of France (why, agriculture is in a very bad state in many 
| parts of the United Kingdom]; “the deficiency of live and dead 
stock” [dreadful ! making all the French nation melancholy ] ; “the 
| slovenly condition of their farms, and the total want of due inclo- 
sures and adequate buildings.’ [The French conduct their farms in 


a different manner from ours; they have different notions in many 
things; but the question is, are they a great and cheerful people, 
and do tley vex the Quarterly Reviewers? A little further on, to 
make a case out in favour of the Bourbons, this very writer says, 
‘that fine country,’ France, under the late reigns, presented a 
picture of prosperity which was the ‘Admiration of Europe.’ 
Where then were these muxy and evident evils he is now speaking 
| of? But to proceed] :—‘* Among the higher classes, the effects have 
| beenstill more injurious. There appeared, and necessarily must have 
| done so”’ [in this fine country, observe, the ‘ Admiration of Europe’), 
| “an idle and pauper aristocracy, nearly dependent on the crown for 
| support ; the younger branches possessing just enough to linger on 
| in utter inactivity,” [then they possessed too much, considering the 
| want of leisure in others ;] “ looking to no profession but the army 
| (from which even the existing laws, in a considerable measure, ex- 
| elude them) ; the heads of families, though comparatively in better 
| circumstances, unable to lend, as in England, a helping hand to the 
juniors” [to get more superfluitiesj ; ‘‘ condemned to see their pro- 
| perty melting away before their eyes—in a word, throwing them- 
| selves upon the king, to become, if successful, servile courtiers, oF 
failing in their expectations, disappointed patriots.” 
A charming picture of an aristocracy ! Either it must have super- 
fluities infinite, its eighty thousand beef-steaks a day, or it must be 
| servile in its court, or it must be falsely and not really patriotic! 
| The French thought all this an evil, and so they did their best to 
convert these idie gentlemen into men and co-operators. But the 
Reviewer, writing to the proud and plundering British aristocracy, 
thinks it enough to state, in order to raise a moral cry in behalt of 
| large estates and the right of primogeniture, that the French aristo- 
| cracy were not allowed to accumulate plunder. He forgets that he 1s 
| now to write to the whole world, or the whole world will laugh at 
| him. 


| 


| 
} 
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SOO—_ 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





ADELPHI. 
We have had another agreeable surprise at this theatre,—that of 


seeing a new piece, the interest of which surpasses what might have 
been expected from the humble pretensions of the place in which it 
is performed, and the mode of its announcement: for the exces- 
sive style of the play-bills here are founded in a feeling the reverse 
of proud ; and we are glad to observe, that the success of the 
piece has induced the managers to drop the commendatory way 
in which they first spoke of it. It can afford to stand on its own 
merits. . 

It is called Wreck Ashore; or, a Bridegroom from the Sea. We 
missed the first scenes; which we mention lest we should make a 
mistake in detailing the plot. The only newspaper we have by usis 
not very clear as to the nature of its opening ; but we believe we are 
correct in saying, that the first act is occupied by the love of Walter 
Barnard, a young farmer (Mr Hemminés) for Alice, a dairy-maid 
in his mother’s service (Mrs Yates) ; by the rivalry of his passion 
on the part of Miles Bertram, a man of desperate fortunes residing 
in the neighbourhood (Mr Yates); and by the supposed murder 
of the lover in consequence, Bertram having leagued himself as a 
pirate with a smuggler of the name of. Grampus (Mr O. Smita) 
who is concerned in the assassination. 

An interval of five years takes place between each act. In the 
second act, we find Bertram returned from sea, a supposed naval 
captain, and transferring his love to Alice’s sister Bella (Mrs Firz- 
WILLIAM) who has grown up meanwhile from a child. 


Alice, who | day ; and then there is a high comic relief to all this tragedy in 





life has been sought by others, but that it is she who has taken it; 
that she ought to feel no remorse, for that he was one of the abet- 
tors in the murder of Walter; and that the murderer was her 
sisters pretended husband Bertram, who has another wife. The 
worst fears of the poor girl are thus realized. The man, who is the 
smuggler Grampus, dies; and Alice hastens to try and get her 
sister out of the hands of the dreadful Bertram. 

Alice \as scarcely told the horrible secret to her sister, when 
Bertram who has overheard the close of it, bursts in. He says he 
is pursued by the law, confesses that he has another wife, but pas- 
sionately entreats Bella to accompany him over the seas. A struggle 
takes place in the poor girl’s mind between love and honour : a sense 
of propriety conquers, and she resolves to quit him. Bertram in 
despair calls in his man, and detains her by force. The investment 
of the house, by the persons in search of him, forces him to go out 
of the room. Alice locks him out, and getting on a table, looks 
down from a window. She thinks that among the crowd she sees 
her long-lost Walter, and fears that her senses are forsaking her. 
The pirate returning demands admittance, and upon being denied, 
bursts open the door. He again urges Bella to fly with him. Alice 
detains her; he takes out a pistol, and forces the sister to let her 
go, when in bursts Welter himself, whom a press-gang had carried 
off during his supposed death. A combat is about to take place, 
when the revenue-oflicers throng into the place, and twenty shots 
pierce the body of the lost Bertram, who falls, entreating Bella to 
say she loves him. She takes him fondly to her bosom ; and the 
criminal, with this evidence that he had a heart remaining, and a 
human being to feel for him, expires. 

We have been thus long in detailing the main incidents of the 
piece, because they strongly interested us. But we have not told 
all; for there is a striking scene between Bertram and some of his 
crew, who vex him by making their appearance on his wedding- 


is always mourning for Walter, and who never liked Bertram, has the big and most authoritative person of Mr Marmaduke Magog, 
frightful suspicions of the latter, and sees with uneasiness the return (Joun Reeve) who stalks about in red and blue, and a laced hat, 
of his passion on the part of her sister, who agrees to marry him. | stamping his staff of office at every sentence, and talking of the 
On the night previous to the wedding, the two sisters are talking | 
affectionately in their cottage together, when something happens | 


There is a storm of thunder 
and lightning, the flashes of which illuminate the window 
near which they are sitting, and ella leaps away from it 
with a scream, declaring that she has seen a dreadful face 
go by. She covers 
her face with her hands, trembling in every joint, and not 
daring to remove them. Alice proposes to let the shutter down 
over the window, but the other is terrified at the thought of her 
approaching it, and begs her in shuddering whispers to desist. At 
length the sister, gaining her point by the natural ascendancy and 
sweet patience of her character, succeeds in persuading her to let her 
close the shutter. The shutter is closed. After a little pause, a dull 
noise is heard at the door, and Alice, now terrified as well as her 
sister, sees the latch lifted several times by an invisible hand, the 
stranger not being able to get in because the door is locked. Fo the 


that gives them great disturbance. 


Her sister in vain tries to re-assure her. 


demand of ** Who’s there ?” no answer is given. Alice summons up 
allher presence of mind, the emergency of the occasion enables the 
younger sister to do her bidding, and she is accordingly dis- 
patched to get powder and shot to load the house gun with. The 
gun, amidst agitated whispers, is loaded. The invisible hand again 
lifts the latch in silence. The demand of ‘“ Who’s there?” is 
again made, and made in vain. ‘“ Answer, or you will be shot !” 
exclaims the intrepid female. The reader is to observe, that the 
cottage is a lonely one, far from the chance of assistance, and that 
the sisters have the most fears, knowing the coast on which they 
live. No answer still. Alice fires through the door, and the 
scene closes. 

Next day the wedding takes place; Bella goes with Captain Ber- 
tram to his house ; and Alice is left alone. In the evening, while 
slumbering in her chair, she has a frightful dream, from which she 
has scarcely waked up when the same dull knocking takes place at 
the door. She again asks who is there, and an answer is now 
heard. A stranger with a deep and affecting voice requests to be 
letin. Alice hesitates in terror. He says he is dying and she he- 
sitates no longer. The door being opened, a miserable looking 
seaman staggers in, and sinks into achair. He tells her that his 





| 
| 
| 
} 








beadles his ancestors. On this little stage he looks truly gigan- 
tic. He is like the village-cock in Chaucer, turned into man, and 
still lording it in his sphere. 
‘** He looketh as it were a grim leoun. 

Of azure were his legges (to wit, blue stockings) 

His cravat whiter than the lily flower, 

And like the burnish’d gold was his colour ;” 
that is to say, he has a huge red waistcoat and breeches, and is 
flaming with lace. He talks of having succeeded to the ‘‘ throne 
of the beadles,” and his air warrants this language. Mr ReEve’s 
behaviour in the character is in his richest style (except when he 
forgets his words). The mode in which he quits the stage on one 
occasion, brimful of the whole accumulated sense of his importance, 
and unable to express it except by a dig of his great staff and an 
ecstatic stamping of his leg, was admirable, and drew down aroar of 
jaughter. 

But the highest interest of the piece is in the scene with the 
supposed robber at the door. It is extremely well managed, and 
does credit to the author and the performers. It may be 
sufficient indeed to say of the latter (Mrs Yates and Mrs Firz- 
WILLIAM), that the pleasure we have taken in dwelling upon the 
scene was owing to their mode of performing it. A more effective one 
we have not seen a long time. It was so real, that Mrs Firzwmi1am 
seemed really frightened, and Mrs Yares really to summon up all 
her presence of mind. The panting whispers of the one, her ex- 
tremely natural horror, and the sweet sisterly consolation given by 
the other, who contrived to unite the greatest presence of mind 
with the natural alarm of a gentlewoman, we shall not easily forget. 
In these minor theatres it is customary for the critic to be spared 
the usual severity of his demands ; and perhaps something of this 
happy privilege enabled us to give more way than we might other- 
wise have done to our inclination to be satisfied. But we are 
greatly mistaken, if Mrs Yates is not a pleasing actress of the 
right natural sort ; and we have the pleasure of remembering, that 
Mrs FrrzwiLu1aM, when |she came out as Miss CopeLanp at the 
Haymarket, did not want our good word as a promising performer 
of the same description. 

From what little we have seen of Mr Yates, we should say that 
his manner in general was somewhat hard, with an air of uneasi- 
ness in its very ease ; but these defects did no harm to his repre- 
sentation of the Pirate, which was very good and effective. Nor 
did his dying scene (which is a sprinkle of balm upon the character) 
dishonour the love that softened it. ge 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


De omnibus rebus, et quibusdam aliis—OLp Sayine. 
Of all sorts of things,—and some others. 


Cuurcn AnD Strate Wrirers.—There are certain wits who, 
by a peculiar sagacity, find everything clear, which is obscure ; 
and everything obscure, which is clear.— Swift. 


A Hist tro tHe Severe.— He who improves little, approves 
yet less.—Jidem. 


A Desiperatum. — There is nothing wanted to make all 
rational and disinterested people in the world of one religion ; but 
that they should talk together every day.—/dem. 

Ser a Ciercyman to Catcu a Ciergyman.— Never stay 
dinner for aclergyman, who is to make a morning visit ere he 
comes; for he will think it his duty to dine with any greater 
man that asks him.— The same Reverend Author. 

Pasrorat Eatrne.—On Sunday last there was a noble enter- 
tainment in our great hall, where were present the parson and 
the farmer: the parson eat like a farmer; and the farmer likea 


parson ; we refer you to the curious in calculations to decide which 
eat most.—J/dem. 


A Goop Tune to Note.—He who thinks all that he says, and 
he who says all that he thinks, are frequently and unjustly con- 
founded.—Doutes sur differentes Opinions recues dans la Société. 

Anotuer.—Those who speak ill of people of merit, are seldom 
considered as malicious ; which may be easily explained: people of 
merit are few in number, and those who sympathise with their 
censors, numerous.—/dem. 


Hesrew-Greek.—A stockbroker meeting another opposite the 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


This Evening, (2nd time) the Comic Opera of 


THE BARBER OF SEVILLE. 


Rosina, MissS.PHILLIPS, (her 2nd appearance,) 
Marcellina, Miss BUTLINE. 
Count Almaviva, Mr T. COOKE, 
In which character he will introduce his ‘* Mock Italian Trio,” 
Doctor Bartolo, Mr ANDREWS, Basil, Mr BEDFORD 
Figaro, Mr LATHAM, from Dublin, his 2nd appearance, 
With the Original Song—*‘ Largo al Factotum,” 
Fiorello, Mr YARNOLD, Argus, Mr SALTER, Notary, Mr HONNOR 
Tallboy, Mr TAYLEURE, Officer, Mr BLAND. ; 
Previous to the Opera, the Band will perform Rossini’s Overture to «7 
Barbiere di Siviglia.” 
After the Opera, C. M. Von Weber’s Overture to ‘* Preciosa.” 
After which, 


DEAF AS A POST. 
Sophy Walton, Mrs NEWCOMBE, 
Amy Templeton, Miss E. ABSOLON, Sally Mags, Mrs ORGER, 
Mrs Plumpley, Mrs C. JONES. 
Old Walton, Mr W. BENNETT, Capt. Templeton, Mr COOPER, 
Tristram Sappy, Mr LISTON, 
Crupper, Mr HUGHES, Gallop, Mr SALTER. 
To conclude with the Grand Opera of 


MASANIELLO. 
Elvira, (Bride of Alphonso) Miss BYFELD, 
From the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 
(Masaniello’s Sister) Mrs W. BARRYMORE, 
Inis, Miss CHIKINI, 
Neapolitan Ladies, Mesdames Mapleson, East, Jordon, Webster, &c. 
Fishermen’s Wives, Miss FAUCIT, Mrs NEWCOMBE, Mrs BEDFORD, 


Fenella, 








Unitarian Chapel at Brighton, which bears the inscription ‘‘ Mono 
Theo’’ (in Greek characters), exclaimed ‘‘ Zounds, Jack, that’s too 
bad,—I have no objection to letting those Jews go to Synagogue 
privately, but when they come to sticking up their Hebrew in this 
daring manner, it is high time the Government should interfere.” 


| 
| 
| 
A Ce.Lesratep Pun.—Thomas Ashe, Esq. (an inveterate pun- | 
ster, for whom a dying speech, replete with puns, was so ludicrously | 
written by Swift) happened to be travelling on horseback, at a con- | 
siderable distance from any town, when there came down a torrent | 
of rain, that soon wetted him through. He galloped forward; and 
as soon as he came to an inn, was met bya drawer. ‘‘ Here,” said | 
he, stretching out one of his arms, “‘ take off my coat.”” The drawer, | 
who seems to have known his character as well as his name, replied | 
bluntly, *‘ No, Sir, I won’t.’”—*‘ You won’t,” returned Ashe ; “‘ con- | 
found you, take off my coat this instant.’”—‘‘ No, Sir,” said the | 
drawer; ‘‘indeed I dare not take off your coat, for it is felony to | 
~— an Ash.’ Ashe was delighted Sanus measure, frequently | 
told the story, and said he would have given fifty guineas to have 
been the author of that pun.— Vote in the Works of Swift. 


| 
| 














THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


This Evening, the Opera of 
THE DUENNA. 
Clara, Miss E. ROMER, 
Her 2nd appearance on any Stage, 

Louisa, Miss CAWSE, The Duenna, Mrs GIBBS, 
Camilla, Mrs Payne, Lauretta, Mrs Brown, Nun, Mrs Nicholson. 
Carlos, Mr WILSON, 

From Edinburgh—his 2nd appearance in London. 

In which character he will introduce the Song of ‘* Love, Love, Love,”’ 
Don Jerome, Mr BLANCHARD, 

Mr HUNT, Antonio, Mr DURUSET, 
Isaac Mendoza, Mr KEELEY, 

Father Paul, Mr BARTLEY, Lay-Brother, Mr MEADOWS, 
Father Francis, Mr MEARS, Father Augustin, Mr MORLEY, 
Father Austin, Mr FULLER, Lopez, Mr HENRY, 
Lewis, MriRWIN, Sancho, Mr J. COOPER. 

After which, (4th time) a New Melo-Drama, (in Three Acts) called 
THE BLUE ANCHOR; 
OR, A TAR FOR ALL WEATHERS. 
Previous to whieh, a Grand Overture, by Cherubini. 
Bessy Bowline, Tom Bowline’s { Mrs KEELEY, 
Sally Bowline, D anghters, Miss VIALS, 

Mrs Tipple, Mrs TAYLEURE, Kitty Crawfish, Mrs DALY, 
Sailors’ Lasses, Mesdames Blaire, Fairbrother, Griffiths, Payne, Reed, &c. 
Harry Biuff, (with a Hornpipe,) MrT. P. COOKE. 

Tom Bowline, Mr BARTLEY, Shark, Mr FARLEY, 

Sam Tipple, Mr BLANCHARD, 
Jerry Crape, Mr KEELEY, Junk, Mr HORREBOW, 
Scuttle, Mr EVANS, Gunnel, Mr HENRY, 
Mr FULLER, Block, Mr MILLER, 
Thornback, Mr TURNOUR, 
Humphrey, Mr ADDISON, 
Preventive Service Men, Messrs, Austin, Collett, J. Cooper, Grant, &c. 
Lieutenant, Mr IRWIN, 
Smugglers, Messrs Barclay, Beale, Birt, Benedict, Cau’ .ield, Crumpton, &c. 
Seamen of the Revenue Cutter, Messrs. May, Norris, Shegog, Xc. 


Ferdinand, 


| 





Rullock, 





On Monday, fthe Grecian Daughter; Teddy {the Tiler; and the Blue 
Anchor, 





Masaniello, (a Neapolitan Fisherman) Mr SINCLAIR, 
Don Alphonso, Mr T. COOKE, Pietro, Mr BEDFORD, 
Ruffin», Mr BLAND, Lorenzo, Mr HOWARD, 
Moreno, Mr YARNOLD, Selva, (Officer of the Viceroy) Mr C. JONES 
Commissioner, Mr FENTON, 
Neapolitan Fishermen, Lazaroni, Authorities of Naples, Lords, 
Attendants, Pages, &c. &e. 
A Spanisu Bo.ero. 
By Mr GILBERT and Miss A. O’BRIEN. 
Principal Dansers :—Misses Barnet, Baseki, Ballin, M’ Henry, Lane, 
Mesdames Vallancey, Gear, Willmott, Webster, Claire, E. Jones, Griffiths, 
Messrs Howell, Wieland, Chikioi, Baker, Bartlett, Downe, Stanley. 





On Monday, Virginius; The Brigand; and The Dumb Savoyard. 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


This Evening, a New Burletta, (in Two Acts) called 
WRECK ASHORE; 
OR, A BRIDEGROO\ FROM THE SEA. 
Act I.—Winter. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, (her Sister) Mrs FITZ WILLIAM, 
Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 
Mr HEMMINGS, Capt. Grampus, Mr O, SMITH, 
Harry, Mr WINNING, 
Marmadnke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, William, Mr MORDAUNT, 
Andrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 
Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lieut. of Pressgang, Mr CHAPMAN. 

A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act. 
Act IIl.—Summer. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Miss STALLARD, Mrs Starling, Miss BEAUMONT. 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 
MrGALLOT, Grampus, 
Marmaduke, MrJ. REEVE, 
Ir BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMING § 
After which, the Spectacle called 
BLACK VULTURE, 
OR, THE WHEEL OF DEATH. 





Walter Barnard, 


Licy, 


Blackadder, Mr O. SMITH, 


o. N 


oF? ™ 


Jemmy Starlin 


. 


Ozinda, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, Nubida. Mrs DALY, 
Tanthe, Miss M. GLOVER. 
Octolar, Mr YATES, 


Kalmakhan, Mr S. SMITH, Zedolire, Mr HEMMINGS. 
Remmy Mac Cullough O’Bormagher, Mr DOWNE, 
Usbeck, Mr GALLOT, Chuno, (bis Son) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
The Black Vulture, MrO. SMITH, 

Maleck, Mr CHAPMAN, Kangohong, Mr EDWIN, 
Chingchis, Ximine, Bosphor, Kolus, Acbar, Uraddin, and Ophan, (Seven 
charmed Hunters doomed to unceasing Sleep) Messrs. Taylor, Fry, 

Morris, V. Webster, Willing, Charles and Mordaunt, F 
Hans, Coglar, Hopwyr, Sailwyng, Aieros, &c. (Guomes employed ia the 
Gold Miill,) Messrs Smith, Kelly, Gallot, Kerr, Jones, &c. 
Nikoul Nadir, Mr WILSON, 
Gold-Washers, Officers, Slaves, Fishermen, &c. 
To conclude with 


BILLY TAYLOR. 
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